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THE ABSOLUTE KELIGION. 

TRANSLATED THOU THE SECOND YOLUME OF HEGEL'S "PHILOSOPHY Or RELIGION" BT 

r. L. SOLDAN. 

III. — The Idea in the Element of the Church, 1 or the Realm of 

the Spirit. 

The first point considered was the idea of this stand-point for 
consciousness; the second, which is taken for granted on this 
stand-point, was that which exists for the Church ; the third is the 
transition to the Church itself. 

This third sphere is the idea in its determination as individual- 
ity, hut in the first place only the representation of the One Indi- 
vidual, the divine, the universal individuality, of individuality as 
it is in-and-for-itself. One is in this way all ; once is all times, in 
itse'f, according to the idea, a simple determinateness. But the 
individuality, as being for-itself, is the emancipating of the differ- 
entiated phases into free immediateness, and is exclusive. It is 
the nature of individuality to be at the same time empirical indi- 
viduality. 

This individuality, being exclusive, is immediateness for others, 
and is the return from the other into itself. The individuality of 
the divine idea, the divine idea as one man, completes itself really 
only by having in the first place tor its opposite the many individ- 
uals, and by leading them back to the unity of spirit, to the Church, 
and by existing in this as real, universal self-consciousness. 

When thus the transition of the idea has been developed to the 
point of sensuous embodiment, the distinctive characteristic of the 
religion of the spirit shows itself in the fact that all the phases 
are developed to their extreme determinateness and completeness. 
Even in this extreme antithesis spirit is sure of itself as absolute 
truth, and therefore it has no fear of anything, not even of sensu- 
ous embodiment. It is the cowardice of abstract thought to fear 



1 The German word is " Gemeinde," literally community, congregation ; but these 
English terms are not wide enough for the meaning which Hegel attaches to the Ger- 
man word. We shall therefore translate it by Church, which is the sense in which Hegel 
uses the word " Gemeinde " in most instances. 
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and shun the sensuous embodiment, after the manner of monks ; 
modern abstraction shows this disgusting affectation of superiority 
over the phase of sensuous embodiment. 

On the individuals in the Church the demand is made to wor- 
ship the divine idea in the form of individuality, and to become 
like it. This is easy for the tender, loving mind — for woman ; but 
the other side is, on the contrary, that the subject to which this 
demand of love is addressed is absolutely free, and has seized the 
substantiality of his self-consciousness; for tlie independent idea, 
therefore, for man, this demand is an infinitely hard one. Against 
this union of the human and divine implied in the worship of a 
single, sensuous individual, as God, the liberty of the subject re- 
bels. The Oriental does not refuse it, but he is nothing; he is in 
himself cast away, without having cast himself away — i. e., with- 
out having the consciousness of infinite freedom within himself. 
But this love, this recognition, is the very opposite of that Oriental 
feeling, and this is the highest miracle, which then, indeed, is spirit 
itself. 

This sphere is the realm of spirit for the reason that the indi- 
vidual hriS infinite value in himself, knows himself as absolute 
freedom, possesses in himself the most rigid firmness and consis- 
tency, and gives up this consistency and preserves himself in what 
is strictly an other; love harmonizes everything, even this abso- 
lute antithesis of dependence and independence. 

The object of contemplation in this religion requires the renun- 
ciation of all other sensible objects, of everything which otherwise 
has value ; it is the perfect ideality, which opposes polemically all 
the splendor of the world ; in this single person (of Ohrist), in this 
present immediate individual in which the divine idea appears, all 
worldliness has been sunk, so that he is the only sensuons presence 
which has value. This individuality is therefore strictly univer- 
sal. In ordinary love this infinite abstraction from all worldliness 
is also found, and the lover places his whole satisfaction in a spe- 
cial individual ; but this satisfaction still belongs to particularity 
it is the particular contingency and the sentiment which is in con- 
trast to the universal, and which tries to become objective to itself 
in this manner. 

This particular, on the other hand, in the form of which I will 
the divine idea, is strictly universal, and it is therefore, and at the 
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same time, removed from the observation of senses ; it passes away ; 
it becomes past history. This sensuous mode must disappear, and 
must elevate itself to the sphere of image-conception. The forma- 
tion of the Church has for its content the fact that the sensuous 
form passes over into a spiritual element. This purification from 
the immediate being still retains the sensuous element, but as 
passing away ; this is the negation in the way in which it is pos- 
ited, and appears in a sensuous special form of existence as such 
{am sinnlichen Dieseri). This object of contemplation is given 
only in an individual instance ; it is no heirloom, nor is it capable 
of a renewal like that of the substance in the Lama. It cannot 
be of that nature, because sensuous phenomenality, according to 
its nature, is but transitory ; it is to be spiritualized, and it is 
therefore essentially a past phenomenon, and is elevated to the 
sphere of thought. 

There is also another stand-point possible, where the Son and 
his appearance remain permanent. Such is Catholicism, where 
Mary and the saints are added to the mediating and reconciling 
power of the Son, and where the spirit exists in the Church as a 
hierarchy only, and not in the Church as a congregation and com- 
munity. But in this way the second element in the determination 
of the idea remains an image-concept instead of becoming spirit- 
ualized. In other words, the spirit is not known objectively, but 
rather in a subjective manner only, such as the Church has in its 
immediateness, or which lives in tradition. 

Spirit in this form of reality (*. e., the Church) is, as it were, 
the third person. 

For that stage of development which stands in need of it, the 
sensuous embodiment can be continually reproduced by pictures; 
not by pictures as works of art, but miracle-working pictures, or, 
in short, in any sensuous aspect. And then, also, it is not only 
the corporeity and the body of Christ which can satisfy the sen- 
suous need and want, but it is the sensuous element found in his 
bodily presence in general — the cross, the places where he dwelt. 
To this, relics, etc., may be added. Where there is a need there 
is no lack of such mediations. But for the spiritual Church the 
immediate embodiment and the now (of Christ's mortal life) have 
passed away. The sensuous image-conception supplements the 
past, which it finds to be a one-sided phase, since the present in- 
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eludes as its phases the past and the future. Thus the sensuous 
image-concept supplies the idea of the second coming (of Christ), 
but the essentially absolute return is the turning from externality 
to the internal ; it is a comforter who cannot come before the sen- 
suous history, as such is past. 

This, then, is the point of the formation of the Church, or it is 
the third point ; it is the spirit. It is the transition from the ex- 
ternal to the internal. The important element in it is the certi- 
tude of the individual subject of its own infinite, unsensuous es- 
sence, knowing itself to be infinite, eternal, and immortal. 

The retrogressive impulse towards the internal self-conscious- 
ness which is contained in this return movement is not that of 
the Stoics, which, through thinking, has received value by the 
strength of its own spirit, that seeks the reality of thinking in na- 
ture in natural things, and in the comprehension of the same, and 
which, therefore, is without the Infinite Pain, and at the same 
time stands in a thoroughly positive relation to the world. It is 
rather that self-consciousness which renounces without end its 
particularity and individuality, and has infinite value in that love 
only which is contained in the infinite pain and arises out of it. 
All immediateness in which man might possess value is cast away, 
and it is mediation alone through which such value — although it 
is an infinite one here — is attributable to him, and in it subjectiv- 
ity becomes truly infinite and self-existing. Man exists by this 
mediation only ; he is not immediate, and therefore at first he is 
merely capable of having that value; but this capability and pos- 
sibility is his positive, absolute destiny. 

In this determination lies the reason for the fact that the im- 
mortality of the soul becomes a definite doctrine in the Christian 
religion. The soul or individual subjectivity has the infinite eter- 
nal destiny to become a citizen in the kingdom of God. This is 
a destiny and a life which is removed from time and transitori- 
ness, and, since it is opposed to these limited spheres, this eternal 
destiny determines itself at the same time as a future. The eter- 
nal postulate — to view God, that is to say, to become conscious in 
spirit of his truth as a present one — does not yet find satisfaction 
in this temporal present, so far as that consciousness which is im- 
age-consciousness is concerned. 

When subjectivity has apprehended its infinite value, it relin- 
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quishes with this all distinctions of dominion, power, position, and 
even that of «ex ; before God all men are equal. In the negation 
of the infinite pain of love alone lies the possibility and root of 
the true universal rights — the realization of freedom. The for- 
mal Roman legality starts from the positive stand-point and from 
the understanding, and has in it no principle for the absolute test 
of the legal stand-point ; it is altogether secular. 

The purity of this subjectivity, which mediates itself in love 
out of infinite pain, exists by that mediation only which finds its 
objective shape and existence for contemplation in the suffering, 
the death, and the ascension of Christ. On the other side, this 
subjectivity has at the same time in itself this mode of reality : it 
is a multitude of subjects and individuals ; but, since it is in itself 
universal, and not mutually excluding individuals, the multitude 
of individuals must be posited to be nothing but a seeming, and 
the very fact that it posits itself in itself as this seeming is the 
unity of faith, in the thought of faith, and therefore contained in 
this third element. This is the love of the Church which seems to 
consist of many subjects, a multiplicity which, however, is a seem- 
ing only. 

This love is neither human love, nor philanthropy, nor sexual 
love, nor friendship. People have often wondered why such a 
noble relation as that of friendship is not among the duties which 
Christ commends. Friendship is a relation to which particularity 
attaches, and men are friends not so much directly as objectively 
in some substantial connecting link, in a third element, in certain 
principles, in studies, in science; in short, the tie is an objective 
content, and not attachment as such, as that of man to woman a& 
a special personality. But this love of the Church is mediated at 
the same time by the worthlessness of all particularity. The love 
of man to woman, and friendship, may well take place, but they 
are essentially determined as subordinate ; they are determined to 
be something imperfect, not as evil, not as indifferent, but as 
something which is not permanent, since they are themselves sac- 
rificed, and must not be an obstacle to that absolute direction and 
unity. 

The unity in this infinite love, arising out of infinite pain, is, 
therefore, strictly not a sensuous, worldly union, not a union ex- 
isting between still valid and remaining particularity and natural- 
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ness, but unity in spirit strictly ; this love is the very idea of the 
spirit itself. It is object to itself in Christ, as the centre of faith, 
in whom it appears to itself in infinite, distant majesty. Bat this 
majesty is for the subject at the same time infinite nearness, and 
kinship, and its own peculiar possession, and what thus as a third 
element connects the individuals is at the same time that which 
constitutes their true self-consciousness — their innermost and most 
characteristic life. Thus this love is spirit as such — the holy spirit. 
The spirit is in them, and they are, and constitute, the universal 
Christian Church, the communion and congregation of the saints. 
The spirit is the infinite return into itself, the infinite subjectivity, 
not as an image concept, but as the real, present divinity, and 
therefore it is not the substantial potentiality [Ansich] of the Fa- 
ther, not the Truth in the objective form of the Son, but the sub- 
jective (*. e., self-conscious) presence and reality, which is just as 
much suhjectively (i. e., self-consciously) present as it is the exter- 
nal manifestation in the form of an objective presentation of love 
and of its infinite pain, and as the return in that mediation. This 
is the spirit of God, or God as present, real spirit, God dwelling 
in his church. Thus Christ says : " Where two or three are gath- 
ered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them." 
" I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world." 

In thia absolute significance of spirit, in this deep sense of abso- 
lute truth, the Christian religion is the religion of spirit, but not 
in the trivial sense of a spiritual religion. The true determina- 
tion of the nature of spirit, the union of the infinite contrast — • 
God and the world, the Ego, this Ilomuncio — these form the con- 
tent of the Christian religion, and make it the religion of spirit ; 
this content exists in it for the ordinary untrained consciousness 
also. All men are called to blessedness ; this is the highest, and 
the only highest, principle. For this reason Christ says: "All 
manner of sin . . . shall be forgiven, . . . but the blasphemy 
against the holy ghost shall not be forgiven unto men." The 
offence against absolute truth, against the idea of that union of 
the infinite contrast, is pronounced thereby to be the greatest 
wrong. People have at times been perplexed by the question as 
to what constitutes a sin against the holy gho3t, and have in many 
ways made this definition shallow, in order to ignore it altogether. 
Everything may be annihilated in the infinite pain of love, but 
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this annihilation exists only as the internal, present spirit. What 
is without spirit seems, in the first place, to be no sin, but to be 
innocent ; but this is the innocence which has been judged and 
found wanting in itself. 

The sphere of the Church is, therefore, the peculiar region of 
the spirit. The holy ghost was poured out over the disciples : it 
became their immanent life; from that moment on they have 
gone forth as a church, and they went joyfully into the world, in 
order to elevate it to a universal church, and to spread the king- 
dom of God. 

We must consider, therefore, (a) the origin of the Church, or its 
idea ; (b) its existence and preservation — that is, the realization of 
its idea ; and (c) the transition of faith to science — the change, trans- 
formation of faith into philosophy. 

(a) The idea of the Church. 

The Church is formed by the subjects, the individual, empirical 
subjects, who are in the spirit of God, but from whom this content- 
this history, the truth, is distinguished, and to whom it is opposed. 
The belief in this history, in this reconciliation, is on one side an 
immediate knowledge, a faith. In the next place the nature of 
spirit is in itself this process which has been considered in the uni- 
versal idea, and in the idea as phenomenality, and the conscious 
subject is spirit, and becomes a citizen of the kingdom of God 
only because he passes through this process in himself. The other, 
which exists for the conscious subjects, is, therefore, in this divine 
spectacle, objective to them in the same sense in which the spec- 
tator finds himself objectified in the chorus. 

The subject, the human subject, man, in whom it is revealed 
what through spirit becomes for man the certitude of reconcilia- 
tion, has been defined in the first place as the individual or singu- 
lar, as that which excludes the other and is different from it. 
Thus, the representation of the divine history for other subjects is 
an objective one for them. They also must, therefore, pa6s through 
this history, this proces?, in themselves. 

For this purpose it is necessary that they presuppose that Rec- 
onciliation is possible, or, to speak more definitely, this reconcilia- 
tion has come to pass in-and-for-itself, and is a certainty. 

This is in-and-for-itself the universal idea of God, but its cer- 
tainty for man, the fact that this truth exists for him not merely 
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through speculative thinking, but is a certainty, this is the other 
presupposition, namely this : it is certain that the reconciliation is 
accomplished — i. e., it must be represented as a historical fact, as 
one that has been brought about on earth, in phenomenality. For 
there is no other mode of what is called certainty. This is the 
presupposition in which we believe in the first place. 

1. The origin of the Church is described as the pouring out of 
the Holy Ghost. The source of faith is in the first place a man, a 
human, sensuous phenomenon, and in the second place the spirit- 
ual conception [of it], the consciousness of the spiritual: it is 
spiritual content, the transmutation of the immediate into spiritual 
determinateness. The testimony is spiritual ; it is not contained 
in the sensuous; it cannot be brought about in an immediate, sen- 
suous mode ; it is therefore always possible to raise some objection 
or other to the sensuous facts. 

As regards the empirical manner, the Church is right when it 
declines inquiries like the one into the nature of the apparition of 
Christ after his death, for such inquiries take the view that impor- 
tance should be attached to the sensuous element in the phenom- 
enon, as if in such narrations of what is represented by image- 
conception as a historical event, in a historical wa} r , there could 
be found the proof and evidence of spirit and of its truth. The 
latter, however, stands for itself, independently, although it has 
such an origin. 

This transition is the pouring out of the holy ghost, which could 
happen only after Christ was removed from the flesh and the sen- 
suous, immediate presence had ceased. Then the spirit comes 
forth ; for then the whole history is completed, and the whole 
image of spirit stands before sense-perception. What the spirit 
produces now is. another, has another form. 

The question as to the truth of the Christian religion divides 
itself, immediately, into two questions : (1) Is it really true that 
God is not, without the son, and has sent him into the world ? and 
(2) is this man, Jesus of Nazareth, the carpenter's son, the son of 
God, the Christ? 

These two questions are usually mixed together, as though, if 
this particular individual had not been the son sent by God, and 
if this could not be proved of him, then his mission would amount 
to nothing. In that case, it is further said that either we should 
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have to wait for another, if another were to be expected, either 
through prophecy or because necessary in and for itself, in the 
idea. Or since the truth of the idea is made dependent on the 
proof of the mission of Jesus of Nazareth, then, that being dis- 
proved, nothing more is to be expected. 

But we should ask, first, is such a phenomenon true in-and-for- 
itself ? It is so, because God as spirit is the triune. He is this 
manifestation, this objectitication, and this remaining identical 
with himself in this objectitication, he is eternal love. This ob- 
jectitication is the development completed to the extremes — to 
the universality of God and to finitude, to death — and this return 
into itself in the cancelation of the rigor of this contrast — love 
within infinite pain, which at the same time is healed in it. 

This truth in and for itself, that God is not an abstraction, but 
something concrete, is made explicit by philosophy, and it is mod- 
ern philosophy alone which has arrived at this depth of the idea. 
It is useless to discuss this matter when we have unphilosophical 
shallowness for our opponent, and its contradiction is without any 
value, and senseless in and for itself. 

But this idea should exist not only as contained in philosophy 
alone; it is an idea true not in itself only ; it is, on the contrary, 
the function of philosophy to comprehend that which is, that 
which has antecedent, real existence for itself. All truth begins 
with its phenomenality, i. e., with existence in the form of imme- 
diateness. The idea must therefore exist in the self-consciousness 
of man, in spirit in itself; the world spirit must have conceived 
itself in this way. Self-conception, in this manner, is necessity as 
the process of spirit, which represented itself in the previous stages 
of religion, in the Jewish, the Greek, and the Roman religions, 
and which had for its result the idea of the absolute unity of the 
divine and human natures, and the reality of God — i. e., his ob- 
jectitication of himself as his truth. Thus the history of the world 
is the representation of this truth as a result in the immediate 
consciousness of spirit. 

In this, God is represented as the God of free men, but viewed 
as yet in subjective and narrow national conceptions, and in the 
accidental form of phantasy; there is also the pain of the world 
after the destruction of these nations. This pain was the birth- 
place of the impulse of spirit, to seek to know God as spirit in a 
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general form, stripped of finiteness. This need was created by the 
progression of history, and by the development of the world spirit. 
This immediate impulse, this longing which wills and demands a 
definite matter, and which, so to speak, is the instinct of spirit 
which is impelled towards such aim, has required such manifesta- 
tion of God as infinite spirit in the shape of a real man. 

"But when the fulness of time was come, God sent forth his 
Son," i. e., when the spirit had penetrated its own depth so as to 
know its infinity, and to comprehend the substantial in the sub- 
jectivity of immediate self-consciousness, but a subjectivity which 
is at the same time infinite negativity, and is therefore absolutely 
universal. 

The proof, however, that this is the Christ is different from this ; 
it relates only to the determination that it is this special person 
and not another person, but it does not relate to the question 
whether the idea has an existence at all. Christ said: "Neither 
shall they say, Lo here, or Lo there! for behold the kingdom of 
God is within you." Many others among the Jews and the Gen- 
tiles have been revered as divine messengers, or gods. John the 
Baptist preceded Jesus ; among the Greeks statues were erected, 
to Demetrius Poliorketes, for instance, as to a god, and the Roman 
emperor was worshipped like a god. Apollonius of Tyana, and 
many others, were looked upon as workers of miracles, and Her- 
cules was for the Greeks a human being who, by his deeds, which 
were at the same time deeds of obedience simply, had risen to the 
gods and had become a god, not to speak of the number of incarna- 
tions, and of the deification mentioned in the elevation to Brahma 
in the religion of the Hindoos. But the idea, when it was ripe 
and the fulness of the time was come, could only connect itself 
with Christ and see itself realized in him. In the deeds of Her- 
cules the nature of spirit is as yet but imperfectly expressed. But 
the history of Christ is history for the Church, since it is strictly 
in accordance with the idea, while the principle which is to be 
recognized in those former embodiments, and which underlies 
them, is but the struggle of spirit in the direction of this determi- 
nation of the potential unity of the divine and the human. This 
is the essential point, this is the evidence, the absolute proof; this 
is what is meant by the testimony of spirit : it is the spirit, the 
inherent idea which has given evidence of the mission of Christ, 
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and this is the confirmation for those who believed, and for us, in 
its developed idea. This is, moreover, the confirmation which is a 
power spiritually, and not an external power, like the Church deal- 
ing with the heretics. 

This, then, (2) is the knowledge, or the faith, for faith is knowl- 
edge, but in a peculiar form. This is to be considered. 

We have said that the divine content is posited as self-conscious 
knowledge of it in the element of consciousness, or of internality. 
On the one hand it is held that the content is the truth, and that 
it is the truth of the infinite spirit in general — i. e., its knowledge, 
so that it has its freedom in this knowledge, and is itself the pro- 
cess of shaking off its special individuality and of making itself 
free in this content. 

But the content exists, in the first place, for the immediate con- 
sciousness, and the truth might have appeared for it in a variety of 
sensuous ways, for the idea retains its unity in all things ; it is 
universal necessity, and reality can be nothing but a mirror of the 
idea; the consciousness of the idea may therefore spring from 
anything, for there is ever the idea in this multitude of drops, in 
each of which the idea sparkles, and by each of which it is reflected. 
The idea is represented, known, foretold, in the seed which is .the 
fruit ; the fruit all perishes in the earth, and out of this negation 
only does the plant spring forth. Such history, visible existence, 
representation, phenomenon, may be raised by spirit to a univer- 
sal, and thus the history of the seed, or of the sun, becomes the 
symbol of the idea ; but it is a symbol only ; they are forms which, 
according to their proper content, their special quality, are not 
adequate to the idea. That which is known in them lies out- 
side of them ; their significance does not exist in them as signifi- 
cance. That object which exists in itself as the idea is the spirit- 
ual subjectivity, it is man. He is significance in himself; it does 
not lie outside of him ; he can think all, he can know all, he is not 
a symbol. On the contrary, his subjectivity, his inner form, his 
Self, are essentially this history itself, and thus the history of the 
spiritual element is not lodged in an existence which is inadequate 
to the idea, but it is in its own proper element. Thus it is neces- 
sary for the Church that the thought, the idea, should become ob- 
jective. But this idea exists, in the first place, in an individual, an 
object perceptible by the senses ; this must be stripped off, and the 
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significance, the eternally true essence, must be brought out. Thia 
is the faith of the incipient Church. It begins with the faith in the 
individual ; the individual man is transformed by the Church and 
becomes known as God, and, moreover, that he is the Son of God, 
involved in all the finitude which belongs to subjectivity as such 
in its development; but as subjectivity he is distinguished from 
substantiality. The sensuous phenomenon is then changed into a 
knowledge of a spiritual element. Thus the Church begins with 
faith ; on the other side this is also produced spiritually. The 
different meanings of faith, and of its confirmation, must be con- 
sidered. 

Since faith begins in a sensuous form, it contemplates a history 
in time ; what it takes to be true is external, ordinary event, and 
the evidence is the ordinary, historical, or legal one which is used 
in establishing a fact ; it is sensuous certitude. The representation 
of the basis of this implies, also, the testimony of other persons 
in regard to certain sensuous facts for its basis, and connects other 
things with it. 

The history of Christ's life is thus the external evidence, but 
faith changes its signification ; for the important point is not merely 
faith as a belief in this external history, but in the doctrine that 
this man was the Son of God. There the sensuous content be 
comes quite a different one ; it is changed into another, and the de- 
mand or postulate is, that it should be proved by evidence. The 
subject is changed completely ; from a sensuously, empirically ex- 
isting subject it becomes a divine one, an essentially highest phase 
of God himself. This content is no longer sensuous ; when, there, 
fore, the demand is made to prove it in the former sensuous man- 
ner, this mode is inadequate, to begin with, since the subject is of 
an entirely different nature. 

Miracles, which are asserted to contain the immediate proof, are 
in and for themselves only relative proofs, or an evidence of subor- 
dinate nature only. Christ says, by way of reproof: "Except ye 
see signs and wonders ye will not believe." " Then will many 
come to me and say : Have we not in thy name done many won- 
derful works ? And then I will profess unto them, I never kn ew 
you ; depart from me." What interest is there left here for this 
working of miracles? The relative element could have interest 
for those only who stood outside, for the instruction of the Jews 
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and Gentiles, so to speak. But the Church, when once formed, 
needs this no longer ; it has in itself the spirit which guides to all 
truth, and which by its truth as spirit is the true power over spirit, 
*. e., a power in which its entire freedom is preserved for spirit. 
The miracle is a power over natural relations only, and therefore 
a power over that spirit merely which is limited within the con- 
sciousness of these limited relations. How could the eternal idea 
itself enter into our consciousness by the representation of such a 
power? 

If the content is conceived in such a manner that the miracles 
of Christ were themselves sensuous phenomena, which can be 
proved historically, and his resurrection and ascension are consid- 
ered in the same light, the relevant point in regard to the sensuous 
elemsnt is no longer the sensuous proof of these phenomena. The 
point raised is not that the miracles of Christ, his resurrection, 
ascension, even as external phenomena and sensuous events, have 
no adequate proof, but the inquiry deals with the relation of both 
the sensuous verification and the events themselves to the spirit, 
to the spiritual content. No matter what content the proof of the 
sensuous may have, and whether it is brought in the form of evi- 
dence or by personal inspection, as eye witness, it remains subject 
to infinite objections, because it has the sensuous and external for 
its basis, and the latter remains an alien, an other for the spirit. 
Here consciousness and object are separated, and this tundamental 
separation prevails, and involves the possibility of error, illusion, 
lack of ability to perceive a fact properly. It is, therefore, possi- 
ble that an individual may doubt, and may look upon the holy 
scriptures, as far as regards the merely external and historical part 
of it, as mere profane writings, without distrusting in the least 
the good-will of those who give the evidence. The sensuous con- 
tent is not certain in itself, because it does not exist through the 
spirit as such, because it has a different basis, and is not posited 
by the idea. It might be supposed that the matter could be set- 
tled by the comparison of all the evidence and the circumstances, 
or sufficient reasons might be found for some points or others, but 
this whole mode of proof, and the sensuous content as such, must 
be ranked as unimportant and subordinate, when the need and 
want of spirit is considered. Whatever is to be a truth for the 
spirit, whatever spirit is to believe, must not remain a matter of 
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sensuous credence ; what is true for spirit is that whose sensuous 
phenomenality has been subordinated. Inasmuch as spirit starts 
from the sensuous, and attains what is more worthy of itself, its 
attitude towards the sensuous is at the same time a negative atti- 
tude. This is one of its principal characteristics. 

There remains, nevertheless, the curiosity which asks how the 
miracles should be looked upon, how they are to be comprehended 
and understood — that is to say, understood in the sense that they 
were no real miracles, but natural effects. Such inquiries presup- 
pose, however, doubt and disbelief, and seek a plausible pretence 
to save the moral virtue and truth of the participating persons. 
In that case, they assume that it was unintentional — i. e., that 
there was no fraud — and they are so kind and considerate as to 
allow Christ and his friends to remain honest people. The shortest 
course, in that case, would be to reject the miracles altogether; if 
one does not believe in miracles, and iinds them contrary to 
reason, it is of no avail if they are proved. They are said to rest 
on sensuous perception, but it is an irrepressible and unconquerable 
tendency in man not to consider valid that whose sole proof is of 
this kind. For here all proof* are but possibilities and probabili- 
ties — i. e., only subjective and finite reasons. 

Or the advice might be given : Do not entertain these doubts, 
and then they are solved. But I am compelled to have them ; I 
cannot put them aside; and the necessity of answering them rests 
upon the necessity of having them. Reflection makes these claims 
absolute: it clings firmly to these finite reasons; but in piety, in 
true faith, these finite reasons and the finite understanding have 
long been set aside. Such curiosity in itself arises from absence 
of faith ; faith rests on the evidence of spirit, not in regard to the 
miracles, but on its evidence of the absolute truth, of the eternal 
idea, and, therefore, on the true content. On that stand-point the 
miracles have but a minor interest, and may either be mentioned 
in a passing way as subjective reasons, or they may be neglected 
altogether. On account of this it is that miracles, if they are to 
prove anything, must themselves first be proved. That which is 
to be proved by them, however, is the idea, which does not need 
them, and, therefore, does not need to prove them. 

Moreover, the following must be said : Miracles in general are 
successful on account of the power of the spirit over the natural 
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order of things ; they are an interference with the eternal laws of 
nature. But spirit is this miracle in general, this absolute inter- 
ference. Life in itself interferes with these so-called eternal laws 
of nature, it destroys, e. g., the eternal laws of mechanism and 
chemistry. Still greater is the effect of the power of spirit and of 
its weakness upon life. Terror can produce death ; grief, sickness ; 
and, in the same way, infinite faith has at all times made the crip- 
ple able to walk, the deaf able to hear, and so forth. The basis of 
modern unbelief in such results is the superstition concerning the 
so-called power of nature, and its independence in relation to 
spirit. 

But this evidence touches only the first contingent form of 
faith. The true faith rests on the spirit of truth. That evidence 
concerns only a relation to the sensuous, immediate presence ; true 
faith is spiritual, and in spirit the truth has the idea for its basis ; 
and since the .idea is at the same time in sense-perception, in a 
temporal and finite mode, found in the particular individual, it 
can appear realized in this individual only after his death, and 
after his removal from temporal existence, when the process of 
phenomenality has itself been completed to a spiritual totality. 
That is to say, that the belief in Jesus implies that such faith has 
no longer the sensuous phenomenon as such before it, whose 
sensuous perception would otherwise constitute the evidence. 

It is the same with all cognition which concerns a universal. 
Kepler, as is well known, discovered the laws of the heavens. 
They have a double validity for us; they are the universal. The 
beginning was made with some individual cases ; some motions 
were reduced to laws; but these are individual cases only, and 
one might think that there were a million times as many cases in 
which bodies did not fall in this manner; and in this way, even 
when applied to the heavenly bodies, it is no general law. It is 
true that induction has thus led to these laws; but it is the inter- 
est of spirit that such a law should be true in and for itself, i. e. y 
that reason should have in it its image or reflection, in which case 
it could recognize it as true in and for itself. Compared with this, 
that sensuous cognition recedes and loses prominence ; it is a 
6tarting-point, a beginning which should be acknowledged grate- 
fully. But such a law stands for itself, and thus it has other evi- 
dence and proof; it is the idea, and the sensuous existence is now 
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reduced to a dream of earthly existence, above which there exists 
a higher region with peculiar and fixed content. 

The same relation takes place in the proofs of the existence ot 
God winch begin with the finite; the defect in them is that the 
finite is defined in an affirmative manner only, but that the tran- 
sition from the finite to the infinite is made by leaving the ground 
of tinitnde, and by lowering it to a subordinate position, to a dis- 
tant image which exists only in the past and in recollection, but 
which does not exist in spirit, which is strictly real in the present 
moment, which has left that starting-point and stands on a ground 
of much higher dignity. Piety finds thus occasion everywhere to 
edify itself; this, then, is the starting-point. It has been proved 
that several of Christ's quotations from the Old Testament are 
incorrect, so that what is to be conveyed by these expressions can- 
not be found in the direct meaning of the words. The word, in- 
deed, must remain fixed, but spirit makes of it that which is the 
truth. Thus, the sensuous history is the starting-point for the 
spirit, for faith, and these two determinations must be. distin- 
guished ; but it is the return of the spirit into itself, the spiritual 
consciousness, which is the salient point. 

It is clear from this that the Church produces the content of 
this faith, and that, so to speak, it is not produced by the words of 
the Bible, but by the Church. Not the sensuous presence, more- 
over, but the spirit, teaches the Church that Christ is the Son 
of God, and that he eternally sitteth at the rio;ht hand of the 
Father in Heaven ! This is the interpretation, the evidence, the 
decree of spirit. Grateful nations raise their benefactors to the 
6tars ; spirit acknowledges subjectivity as an absolute phase of 
divine nature. The person of Christ has been declared by the 
Church to be God's Son. In this we d>> not enter upon the con- 
sideration of the empirical manner, the definitions of the Church, 
the councils, etc. The question considered is the nature of the 
content in and for itself. The true Christian content, of faith is 
to be justified here by philosophy, and not by history. What the 
spirit does is not history ; it is concerned with that only which is 
in and for itself ; not with the past, but with what is strictly 
present. 
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